THOMAS    CROMWELL
the servant of that new State which his contemporaries
could only understand imperfectly. Around him were
grouped the courtiers with their consciousness of good birth
or sound connections. They in a sense were all united and,
acting in their respective stations, negligently, obsequiously,
or furtively made their fortunes in that grave financial
scramble which gave its tone to the late Henrican Court. It
was true that it was their own class, the courtiers and rich
squires, which benefited chiefly by this well-founded
speculation, but the Privy Seal received no more gratitude
from his clients than any other large-scale financier.
In his great new house whose gardens pressed against the
crowded city dwellings, he went through this business,
through the mass of correspondence which the summoning
ofa fresh Parliament always brought him and the despatches
of the envoys and of his agents. The plainness of his dress
would only emphasise the ostentatious and costly fittings of
his chambers, the " ball of astronomy " upon its tripod on
the Flemish carpet, and the " great muros or looking-glass
of steel gilted." The cushions on the corner seats were
worked with the rose gules which formed a part of the Privy
Seal's armorial bearings, and the wall space above was hung
with an elaborate tapestry on green and red serge, the
history of Susanna. It must have been a luxurious set of
rooms, but certainly not homely and probably not reassuring
for a man in crisis. A sense of value was evidenced by the
hangings and the paintings and the inlaid Italian tables, but
this was possibly the merchant's flair. The rooms at any
rate were overcrowded, and in the midst of this accumulation
of predominantly sacred art there moved the bourgeois
Cromwell household, the young unmarried daughters and
the dull son Gregory. It was eleven years since his wife had
died, and Thomas Cromwell had not remarried. A certain
frost lay on his relations. Save through his son's recent
wedding to Elizabeth Seymour he had no marriage links
with the great families. It was a marked contrast to such an
intimate domestic circle as Thomas More's, with its wide
range of outside friendship; for the tolerably pleasant wit of
Cromwell's middle life does not seem to have survived his
years of office. Those who like Stephen Vaughan had been
his friends were now his servants. He was too " great " and
perhaps his knowledge of private affairs was too intricate for
the survival of friendship. Similarly his generosity to his